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letters 


Dear IC: | am a guidance counselor and 
teacher at the local public high school 
as well as a member of the New 
Hampshire Congregational Christian 
Lay Preacher’s Fellowship. This year 
I have come to know, through a 
daughter who is a freshman at Colby 
College, your magazine, THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN. It is the finest thing of its 
kind that I have ever seen. 

Since most of the members of our 
lay preacher’s fellowship are teachers 
or work with young people, I would 
like to bring your magazine to their 


attention. Could you send me about 
fifteen back numbers for distribution 
at our next meeting? | 

As I watch the religious life of col- 
lege students through our young peo- 
ple who continue their education it is 
reassuring to find the practical and 
mature resources for religious living 
that were not available in my time. 
You are- doing a wonderful work. 


Sincerely, 
ROBERT M. WAUGH 
BERLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Service of Worship 


O) Sleeper 


Call to Worship: “Awake, O sleeper, Crutches and coffins for the trip back. 7 
and arise from the dead, Houses blown into dust. | & 
and Christ shall give you light.” Cities and nations blown into dust. Bt: 
Look carefully then Shadows on shadowy streets picking over a 
how you walk, garbage-cans. 
not as unwise men Love for sale for a cigarette. 
but as wise, Once a generation! 
making the most of the time, Idiocy, idiocy! 
because the days are evil. Everything is a fraud. 


God is a fraud. 


8 
Musical Comment There is no god but Evil!’ 7 


Ist Solo: 


Chorus: 


2nd Solo: 


I stood on the brink of the future 

and the world 

fell in fragments at my feet 

in a kaleidoscope of harlot colored pieces of 
glass 

illumined in the sickly purple light 

of a setting sun. 


Chorus: “Here we go round the prickly pear 
Prickly pear prickly pear a 

Here we go round the prickly pear 

At five o’clock in the morning.” a 

“Life is very long .... . 7 

For Thine is the Kingdom .... . : 


Standing I heard the knell of the ages For Thine 1s c 
whispering down the spiral corridor of the Life is 7 
For Thine is the 


past 
and echoing into the now 
with reverberations of frantic clamor: 


‘This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends E 
This is the way the world ends 7 


“We are the hollow men | Not with a bang but with a whimper.”° , 
We are the stuffed men ; 
Leaning together Musical Comment’ 
Headpiece filled with straw. Alas!™ 3rd Solo: A bomb explodes in the Pacific . . . . 
“I stood on the Old World streets, amid ruins A million nameless men die | 
and rubble. On a million nameless streets in Bombay, 7 
And living ruins, and breathing rubble Hong Kong, Berlin, 7 
That spoke like rain on ashes: Detroit: 
War and again war! A Mau Mau tribesman brandishes a bloody . 
Once a generation. sword of futile freedom : 
Marching millions. over the body of a mutilated mother and a 
Cheers and tears at the railroad stations. a child’s wail rends the night. . . 4 


7 


} 
34 
~ 
. 
| 
> 


Chorus: We, 
You and I, 
move from bridge table, to fraternity meeting, 
to “Y” clothing drive, to committee meeting, 
to TV set, 
to study group, to Sunday sermon 
searching for a purpose... . 
each a fragment without a pattern 
a picture without a frame, 
a man without a center. © 


“Has a nation changed its gods, 
even though they are no gods’? 
But my people have changed their glory 
for that which does not profit. 
Be appalled, O heavens, at this, 
be shocked, be utterly desolate, 
| says the Lord, 
for my people have committed two evils: 
they have forsaken me, 
the fountain of living waters, 
and hewed out cisterns for themselves, 
broken cisterns, 
that can hold no water.’” 


Scripture: 


Musical Comment*® 
4th Solo: Hollywood and Vine, Five Points, Times 
Square, 
Shuffling feet and dead mask eyes from faces 
on all the corners of America. 


5th Solo: Piercing the night with a wierd glow 
a white cross burns 
before an unpainted shanty in Alabama .. . 


6th Solo: A Negro turned 
from a white church in Chicago 


Saturday night and aloneness 

in a single lighted room in a 

dark dormitory hall .. . 

at college parties . . . hollow music 

empty souls .. . 

blind to ourselves: 

unaware of the dreadful wail 

of the world we have never allowed ourselves 
to see. 


Chorus: 


Musical Comment* 
7th Solo: O Lord deliver us, 
we are hollow and incomplete. 
Our world is a half world made pitifully great 
by science. 
We move among ghost shapes, 
half seeking thy purpose and half content 
with our own comfortable emptiness. 
Father God have mercy upon us. 
Grant us the wholeness 
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we see in thy son, Jesus Christ, 
that we might bring to our empty world 
a hope and a promise. 


Let us rise from worship 

not with His benediction but 

with His call. 

“Now the word of the Lord came to me 

saying, 

‘Before I formed you in the womb I knew you, 

and before you were born I consecrated you; 

I appointed you a prophet to the nations.’ 
Then I said, ‘Ah, Lord God! Behold, I do not 
know how to speak, for I am only a youth.’ 
But the Lord said to me, 

, Do not say, “I am only a youth”; 

for to all to whom I send you you shall go, 

and whatever I command you you shall speak. 

Be not afraid of them, 

for I am with you to deliver you, 

says the Lord.’ 

Then the Lord put forth his hand and touched 
my mouth; and the Lord said to me, 

‘Behold, I have put my words in your mouth. 

See, I have set you this day over nations and 

over kingdoms, 

to pluck up and to break down, 

to destroy and to overthrow, 

to build and to plant.’ ’” 

—Amen 


Chorus: 


by Sue Lile, Agnes Scott College 

Charley D. Hardwick, Southern Methodist University 
Members West Coast Leadership School, 

National Student YMCA-YWCA 

Berkeley, Calif., 1957 


| Ephesiahs, 5:14 (Revised Standard Version). 

2 T. S. Eliot, “The Hollow Men” in Collected Poems, Harcourt. 

’ Hermann Hagedorn, The Bomb That Fell on America, Asso- 
ciation Press. 

'T. S. Eliot, “The Hollow Men.” 

* Ibid. V. 

* Jeremiah 2:11-13. 

‘ Jeremiah 1:4-10. 

’ Carefully selected recordings or organ music will enhance the 
effectiveness of this service. Choose from either modern or tra- 
ditional classics—Stravinsky’s “Symphonie de psaumes” (Colum- 
bia) or Schoenberg’s “Pierrot Lunaire” (Columbia) are sugges- 
tions. 


students in the political arena 


One of the most fearless and outspoken journals in the South- 
west is the weekly Texas Observer published in Austin, Texas. 
The youthful editor, Ronnie Dugger, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Texas and a former editor of the University daily. We 
are indebted to him for recounting for us the stirring events 
which produced a filibuster for desegregation in the Texas 
legislature and provided a laboratory for Christian social action 
for the university religious groups. 


The business of a university, said a prominent nun 
recently, is thinking. This is such an excellent statement 
of the matter it gives one pause about social action 
among students. But, then, values are deeper after they 
have been served; the mettle of thinking is crystallized by 
action that subjects it to palpable strains. On this theory 
students at the University of Texas and Austin’s Epis- 
copal Seminary of the Southwest recently joined battle 
with the grimmest defenders of Southern racism Texas 
politics has to offer. Their objective was nothing less than 
the abolition of the public schools wherever integration 
was to be forced on them. Some, though not enough, 
students took their place in the battle lines. They did 
what they could to affect the legislators, but in the process 
they more profoundly affected themselves. 

The most original student activity emanated from the 
seminary. Students there, mostly from the middle classes 
of the institution, formed a committee to combat the 
bills. With approval of the authorities, the group’s activi- 
ties were recognized as a “laboratory in Christian ethics,” 
as The Reverend Das Kelly Barnett put it. “We used it 
as a teaching device,” he said. “The boys would go down 
and talk to senators and come back, and we would 
analyze what they had told us in terms of Christian 
ethics. The aim was to help the students translate Chris- 
tian ethics into the realities of political life.” 

The group raised $125 for telegrams to church leaders 
in the districts of wavering senators, and they telephoned 
people in their own home towns. When discussion in 
ethics class became too abstract somebody would bring 
up the dilemma of the senator from Deep East Texas, 


continued on next page 


SENATOR HENRY GONZALEZ... “I seek to register the plain- 
tive cry, the hurt feelings, the silent, the dumb protest of the 
inarticulate. What about the Negro? What about him? Who 
speaks for him? Are we not the duly elected representatives of 
all, including the Negro, who pays his taxes, who bears arms 
in defense of the nation, who does so extensively and honor- 
ably? We have basic laws that have been engrained and 
stamped upon our minds since before the law of Moses. Love 
thy neighbor as thyself! For whom does the bell toll? You, the 
white man, think it tolls for the Negro. | say, the bell tolls for 
you! It is ringing for us all, for us all. The Irish have a saying, 
‘It’s easy to sleep on another man’s wounds.’ Well, what's the 
difference? Mexican, Negro, what have you. The assault on 
the inward dignity of man, which our society protects, has 
been made.” 


| 
™ 


> 


ey 


students in the political arena 


CONTINUED 


where Negroes constituted half his constituency but cast 
only a tenth of the votes, as compared to the senator 
from Central Texas, who would have less political (if not 
ethical) pretext for an expedient position. The subject 
occupied their enthusiasm, a chamber of life the younger 
generation has been accused of neglecting. 

Word of the introduction of the first of the bills in 
the House of Representatives reached the student re- 
ligious workers’ association at the University immediately. 
Copies of the bill titles were prepared by the West- 
ninister Fellowship the day they were introduced and 
distributed to key groups that night and the rest of the 
week. After consulting with Harold Kilpatrick, executive 
secretary of the Texas Council of Churches, the Uni- 
versity Y and the integration committee of the Uni- 
versity Religious Council decided to take part in a 
Strategy meeting during dinner the evening before the 
bills were debated before a House committee. At the 
hearing itself the names of chairmen or staff workers of 
several student religious groups were read out in opposi- 
tion to the bills, but no students spoke that night. About 
thirty were in the audience. 


SENATOR ABRAHAM “CHICK” KAZEN, who held the 
floor for 16 hours during the filibuster. 
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As the issue shifted to the Senate chamber—the bills 
ciearing the House about two to one with only listless 
opposition—the Y and the integration committee or- 
ganized a letter-writing campaign. A brief analysis of 
the bills and an outline of a letter were prepared and 
distributed along with the bill titles and reprints of edi- 
torials from the San Antonio Express, which is unequivo- 
cally pro-integration. These thousands of packets had 
their impact: representatives of religious groups and a 
larger group of students showed up at future committee. 
meetings. 

Rosalie Oakes, YWCA executive director, remarked 
about this work: 


“Perhaps the most valuable result in this whole effort 
was the learning through experience how to organize and 
keep support behind social action efforts of this kind. 
Some students probably did their first serious thinking 
about the segregation issue. Certainly this process helped 
prepare many students for the disappointing incident 
which occurred later on the campus, when the adminis- 
tration removed a Negro girl from the lead role in the 
spring opera of the College of Fine Arts.” 


(This latter episode, which occurred in a context of 
legislative pressure on the University of Texas adminis- 
tration, produced condemnations from a joint meeting of 
the Young Republicans and Young Democrats, the presi- 
dents of two top service organizations, and the Student 
Assembly. ) 

As the session drew to a close the responsibility of 
stopping the bills devolved upon two senators from dis- 
tricts with heavy Latin-American concentrations, Henry 
Gonzalez of San Antonio and Abraham Kazen of Laredo. 
While Kazen is of Lebanese descent, Gonzalez is himself 
a Mexican-American whose parents were born in Dur- 
ango, Mexico. 

The moral force of clergymen speaking in almost one 
voice against the bills began to be felt. During the first 
Kazen-Gonzalez filibuster, which lasted 36 hours, mes- 
sages the two men received were heavily weighted with 
religious leaders. Sixty out of 527 Gonzalez received 
came from religious sources, and every one of them sup- 
ported him. Archbishop Robert E. Lucey of San An- 
tonio wired that “hate legislation plays into the hands of 
communists.” A Presbyterian pastor from the pro- 
segregation Sabine-Gulf Coast area told’ Gonzalez seg- 
regation is “doomed.” Foy Valentine, director of the 


| Christian Life Commission of the Texas Baptist gen- 


eral convention, said the bills were inflammatory and 
unconstitutional. 

Dr. Barnett and his students were able to generate two 
series of telegrams at fortuitous times. When they asked 
seven clergymen who lived in a racist East Texas area 
to work on their senator, who was wavering, all seven 
responded. Kilpatrick, the lay executive of the Texas 
Council of Churches, worked late into many nights tele- 


phoning key people and sending out special newsletters 
and reports to the clergy. Both Dr. Barnett and Kil- 
patrick were present in the Senate gallery during the 
nights of filibuster, and some of the seminary students 
even helped out by keeping Gonzalez’s office open while 
his secretary went home to get some sleep. 

Gonzalez was able to cast into the consciences of the 
defenders of the bills this virtually unanimous outcry in 
the name of the Christian heritage. “Every single church 
and every single churchman, to a man, is against this 
legislation, judging from what we have seen and heard 
here,” he said during his first filibuster. ““Why is it, if the 
churches and the religious leaders are so down on this 
legislation, we face this situation, with the preponderance 
of the vote ready to slam it to us?” 

In the end, after two filibusters, all the bills died but 
two. Until these are tested in the courts (they are pat- 
ently unconstitutional ) they will serve the racists by pro- 
viding school boards an excuse for delay. 

But practically every one agreed that the agents of 
the oppressive social system of the South, as it has lapped 
over into eastern Texas, had not been able to erect the 
thick walls they wanted against the more generous im- 
pulses of the central, southern, and western parts of the 
state. As Gonzalez said in a letter to a Y staff member: 


“Texas is the only Southern state that has not rammed 


through a ‘package’ legislative deal in an attempt to ob- 
struct the recent Supreme Court decisions. _ 
“The general public is unaware of the tremendous sig- 


SENATOR WARDLOW LANE of 
Center, leader of the segregation- 
ists from East Texas in the Texas 
legislative conflict over bills de- 
signed to circumvent the Supreme 
Court decision, above chats with 
Texas Governor Price Daniel on the 
Senate floor while Senator Henry 
Gonzalez, standing at his desk, car- 
ries on his 22-hour filibuster against 
one of the bills. Only two of the 
clutch of bills got past the fili- 
busters, but Daniel signed both of 
them into law. 


nificance of having stopped twelve of fourteen measures 
introduced and passed by the lower house. . . . The fili- 
buster was highly successful; yet, this success is not an 
unlimited one. (We must) disseminate more information 
about the nefarious implications of the laws. Too many 
people think only the Negro is involved. They are not 
aware that the general tenor of the bills is a constant 
threat not only to civil rights but also to other basic 
rights, such as freedom of religion, of all Texans. 

‘We could not have done anything at all,’ Gonzalez 
said, “had it not been for the effective work of the 
churches and church organizations. Every single de- 
nomination, as one, condemned the measures and help- 
ed us gain the ear of the citizenry. 

“You of the YWCA deserve extra special thanks,” he 
said. “This is the first time I have had an opportunity 
to express this gratitude publicly, but | have been itch- 
ing to do so.” 

Back in 1946, when the University of Texas Regents 
summarily dismissed Dr. Homer Rainey as president, 
there was an angry student march on the Capitol. In 
1950, when the student newspaper promoted petitions 
of protest against the “loyalty oath” abuses of the Uni- 
versity of California, 1,500 students signed. In 1955, 
when a Texas-first outfit in Houston invited the late Joe 
McCarthy to speak at the San Jacinto monument, an- 
other petition was circulated, and 1,500 signed it. This 
year, if there were no student marches, no petitions, there 
was a respectable amount of more individualized protest. 


== 


Koinonia Farm 


The eyes of many Americans have been fo- 
cused during recent months on Sumter County in 
Georgia, the home of Koinonia Farm. Koinonia 
is a Greek work used often in the New Testament, 
and means “community.” It was the name used 
by a group of Southerners, who in 1942 founded 
an interracial, religiously motivated cooperative, 
with everyone sharing in the proceeds of the farm 
according to needs. The founders of Koinonia 
Farm, who are of pacifist persuasion, believed that 
they could demonstrate the possibility of Chris- 
tian community which knows no boundaries of 
color or economic status. They also were con- 
vinced that cooperative farming would make it 
possible to replenish the impoverished soil and 
bring back the potentially rich farmlands to their 
original productivity. For about 15 years the col- 
ony has flourished, and the economic value of the 
farm has greatly increased. The Reverend Clar- 
ence Jordan, a Baptist minister, was co-founder 
of Koinonia and remains as one of its leaders. He 
is a graduate of the University of Georgia and the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Since April 1956, the Farm has been under- 
going severe harassment which has placed its fu- 
ture in considerable jeopardy, both economically 
and physically. Farm insurance policies have been 
cancelled, bank credit has been curtailed and re- 
tail merchants have refused to buy from or to sell 
to the Farm. 

Political and social pressure has been exerted 
to close the community, and the members of 
Koinonia have been increasingly isolated from all 
fellowship with their neighbors. Included in their 
difficulties have been a number of instances of 
violence, ranging from rifle fire, to burning and 
dynamiting of farm buildings and equipment. 

Many friends of Dr. Jordan and the Koinonia 
community in both the South and the North have 
been concerned to do something about the viola- 
tion of civil liberties, as well as the economic dis- 
tress of the community. Student Y members in 
many parts of the country have gone into action. 
Here is the account of how one region, the New 
England SCM, went to work... . | 
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Civil Rights, the SCM, 


by Kirby D. Smith 

Harvard ‘58, 

Chairman, Civil Rights Committee, ‘56-57 
New England SCM 


In the summer of 1956 those of us who participated in 
the Martha’s Vineyard Leadership Seminar sponsored by 
the Student Christian Movement in New England and the 
National Student YMCA-YWCA learned about Koi- 
nonia Farm, a Christian agricultural community in South- 
ern Georgia. It is a interracial, pacifist community of 
about 60 members in Sumter County, Georgia. The in- 
formation came to us from one of the members of the 
Seminar who was a student in Georgia, from a national 
magazine editorial, and a letter and some factual data 
from a person in the South closely connected with the 
Farm. We saw how this small community has become a 
leader in its region in areas of spiritual faith, economic 
improvement, and cultural growth. We also learned with 
much apprehension of the current crises that the Farm 
was facing in all three of these areas. The merchants in 
nearby Americus, Georgia, refused to buy the Farm’s 
produce or sell goods to the Farm. This action severely 
crippled the group financially. Court injunctions and 
other forms of legal pressures were being applied to stop 
the Farm’s operations. The threat of physical violence 
was always imminent. The Farm’s roadside market had 
been dynamited causing several thousand dollars damage 
and shots had sometimes been fired into the community 
at night. 

Because we wanted to be a part of the witness that 
Koinonia was making, the members of the Seminar re- 
solved to communicate the Farm’s story to our own CA’s 
and denominational youth groups, so that together we 
could respond to the challenge that this situation put to 
us. The Seminar sent a memorandum to NSCY, meeting 
at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, last August, stating our con- 
cern for Koinonia and asking National Student Councils 
of the YMCA and YWCA to give its support to our 
efforts. | 

When the Seminar members returned in the fall to our 
campuses all over the country, we presented our concern 
for Koinonia to our CA’s. (In New England the YMCA 
and YWCA function through the Student Christian 
Movement.) Several of us brought the matter before the 
SCM Regional Council at its fall meeting. The Council 
affirmed the stand which the New England SCM has taken 


and Sumter County 


on civil rights and decided to implement this stand 
through direct action toward the preservation of the civil 
rights of the corporation and individual members of 
Koinonia Farm. The Council established a Civil Rights 
Committee to carry out this action. Many of our close 
friends in the South assured us that there were ways in 
which we could help Koinonia Farm. 

The newly formed CRC needed information and back- 
ground. We wrote to people who knew about the Farm 
and its problems as well as to the Farm itself. The mem- 
bership of the committee was composed of Seminar 
alumni in New England colleges and other SCM students 
who had an interest in the problem. Since there were 
CRC members from all six New England states, each 


member assumed responsibility for interpreting the work 
of the committee to local groups in his own state. From 
the SCM office the committee sent out letters and pub- 
licity material to the presidents of all the SCM member 
groups suggesting action. 

Late in November we learned that the situation at 
Koinonia Farm had grown more serious. Another attack 
was made on the roadside market. A local bank an- 
nounced that it would give the Farm no more crop loans. 
The local gas dealer refused to supply the Farm with 
butane gas for heating and cooking. About this time 
New Englanders began to send funds to the SCM office. 
By the end of December $700 had been received from 13 


continued on page 24 


A Wide World Photo 


NORMAN LONG, work coordinator at Koinonia Farm points out damage at bombed roadside 
market to newsman. A dynamite blast leveled the 20 x 30 foot structure January 14. 


— 
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by CARL R. SIMON 


AS Staff advisor to the Christian Action Commission of 
the New England Student Christian Movement during 
the past 18 months, it has been my privilege to partici- 
pate with college students in a search to translate our 
genuine social concerns into relevant Christian action. 
We were deeply stirred by Dr. Martin Luther King’s imag- 
inative and courageous leadership in the Montgomery, 
Alabama, bus boycott and by the hardships endured by 
the Koinonia community in Americus, Georgia, and 
earnestly looked for some constructive approach to the 
problem. 

In spite of our sincerity and Christian seriousness, 
however, we found ourselves continually bogged down 
because of a series of arguments which were being ad- 
vanced by those of our group who opposed all forms of 
Christian involvement in these situations. It is, therefore, 
the purpose of this article to examine and evaluate these 


arguments. 


The argument of separation 


One of them was what might be called the argument 
of “separation.” Whenever a “stand” is contemplated in 
favor of one side in a conflict, it is claimed that such a 
stand is uncalled for, because “we are too far removed 
from the issues,” and are therefore, “unable to under- 
stand the problem.” This separation may be geographic 
—for example when a group from Minnesota or Maine 
seeks to speak a word of Christian witness about desegre- 
gation in the South; or it may be socio-economic—for 
example when a group of Christian students want to 
address themselves to the problem of labor-management 
relations. (It must be noted that no clear-cut distinction 
can be made between these two types of separation. 
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are called 
the 


Presbyterian Staff Member 

The Student Christian Movement 
In New England 

Director, Westminster 
Synod of New England 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


Foundation, 


Thus, in the two examples cited here, it is obvious that 
the separation in either case is both geographic and socio- 
economic ). 

Honesty compels one to admit that there is a measure 
of truth in this argument. It is a fact that geographic 
and/or socio-economic “separation” make it difficult for 
a group to gain the necessary knowledge and insights, 
without which Christian witness so easily degenerates into 
irrelevant moral platitudes. 

There are, however, two considerations, which dis- 
qualify this argument from having absolute validity: 


1. It is not true that geographic or socio-economic 
“proximity” to a controversial issue inevitably leads 
to deeper knowledge or truer insights. On the con- 
trary, what is needed in many instances is precisely 
the kind of impartial, unbiased witness which prox- 
imity often makes impossible. Thus, it is entirely pos- 
sible that a group of “disinterested” students may 
speak a truer word of Christian witness to the prob- 
lem of labor-management relations than either the 
NAM or the AF of L-CIO, both of which are apt to 
speak from rather rigidly conditioned thought pat- 
terns. 


2. Christian witness presupposes the prior activity of. 
God, Who speaks to individuals and groups with a 
Word both timeless and timely, which is relevant 
across any geographic, social, or cultural “curtain.” 
Thus, when the word of God came to Amos, the 
‘h pherd boy from Tekoa in the Southern King- 
dom, to proclaim His wrath to the city folk of Bethel 
in the Northern Kingdom, He expected this Word to 
be proclaimed, in spite of the fact that Amos was 
geographically and culturally “separated” from 
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love” 


Bethel, and probably “did not understand the prob- 
lem of urban life.” 


The argument for the “whole truth” 


The second argument is closely related to the first. It 
is the argument in favor of “the whole truth.” It is as- 
serted by some that Christians must not take a stand in 
controversial matters until “all the facts are in.” We are 
cautioned against speaking out until we know the prob- 
lem in its entirety. In other words the plea is made not to 
say anything until we are—able to see everything. 


This argument, too, possesses a measure of validity. - 


It is incumbent upon Christians to assemble and evaluate 
as many of the pertinent facts as are accessible to them, 
so that in any given situation they may speak and act with 
the greatest possible degree of knowledge. 

But, if ignorance is not a live option for Christians, 
neither is omniscience. The fact, seemingly overlooked 
by the proponents of this argument, is that we are men 
and women, and not God. Only the all-wise God knows 
all the antecedent factors, all the subsequent implications, 
and ail the involved relationships, inherent in a concrete 
situation. To insist that we cannot say anything until we 
are able to “say it all’ is to make Christian witness im- 
possible. 


The argument of “Christian brotherhood” 


The third argument may be called the argument of 
“Christian brotherhood.” The claim is made that taking a 
stand in a controversy means making a judgment, and 
that in the Christian fellowship, which transcends our 
human “divisiveness,” there is no place for judgment. 
This is in many ways the most winsome and therefore 
the most dangerous argument against Christian action. 


The insights upon which it is based are quite true. The 
Christian fellowship, into which God’s grace has called 
us, and of which Christ is the head, does indeed trans- 
cend all human barriers. It is also true that we dare not 
judge one another lightly, knowing, as we do, that both 
judge and judged stand under the same inviolable judg- 
ment of God. 

But does this, then, mean that there is no place-for 
judgment in the Christian community? To claim this is 
to invalidate the whole prophetic tradition of the Church, 
from Peter and Paul to Martin Luther, from John Cal- 
vin to Martin Niemoeller. The long history of the Church 
provides innumerable examples of men, women, and 
groups who have been commissioned by God to proclaim 
judgment in a mighty “Thus saith the Lord.” 

To be sure, the Christian does not judge as the world 
judges. There is no place in Christian judgment for per- 
sonal bias or vindictiveness. Christian judgment must be 
free from any trace of smug self-righteousness, since we 
know that we, too, stand under condemnation, and are 
equally dependent upon the cleansing grace of God in 
Jesus Christ. Christian judgment must be a judgment “in 
love,”’ for “if a man says that he loves God and hates his 
brother, he is a liar.” 

To make a relevant Christian witness is not something 
we choose to do; it is rather something we are chosen to 
do. It will never be an easy task, but one calling for our 


deepest thought and highest devotion. It is the. needed 


prayer of every Christian group that God may make His 
will known to them, and that in the light of this revela- 
tion they may be granted a sufficient measure of wis- 
dom, humility, and grace, so that, freed from all selfish- 
ness and rancor, they may fearlessly “speak the truth in 
love.” 
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Arms, security and the cold war 


National security can hardly be called an “issue of the 
month.” It is rather an incredibly complex problem 
which must be grappled with every month and every year 
for a long time to come. The failure of the 5-power dis- 
armament talks in London last month, the Soviet Union's 


announcement that she has an intercontinental missile 


and the continuing public debate over nuclear weapons 
tests and radioactive fallout make it especially appropri- 
ate to look at the problem of arms control within the larg- 
er context of the quest for security in the Cold War era. 


The Larger Picture: The vast majority of American 
citizens believe that military preparedness is essential to 
defend the security of the United States and the values 
protected by that security. The real problem is to provide 
an adequate level of defense as economically as possible 
and with a minimum of harmful side effects. Our Govern- 
ment may be said to have three security objectives: (1) 
to prevent the free world from being nibbled to death by 
piecemeal Communist expansion, (2) to prevent both 
“brush fires” and an all-out war, and (3) failing in the 
second objective, to maintain a sufficiently powerful and 
diversified military posture to win either “brush fires” or 
nuclear war. We seek to achieve these goals by making 
Communist expansion unrewarding. 

In building up our defenses we attempt to keep to a 
minimum destructive side effects such as “regimenting”™ 
the minds of American citizens, harmful fallout from nu- 
clear tests, and a military-diplomatic posture which ex- 
acerbate international hostility or provoke incidents 
which may ignite World War III. | 

The Illusion of a Magic Key: The temptation espe- 
cially among morally concerned persons, to latch onto a 
“magic key” to the “solution” of the arms-security di- 
lemma is very great. The World Council of Churches last 
August called upon nations possessing nuclear weapons 


By ERNEST W. LEFEVER, who 
since writing this has become a 
foreign affairs analyst with the 
Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress. 
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This page inaugurates a new Intercollegian feature which 
will highlight a current national or world issue each month. 


to cease nuclear tests, unilaterally if a common agreement 
cannot be speedily found. Professor Reinhold Niebuhr 
says the writers of this statement were “knowingly irre- 
sponsible” because they failed to come to grips with the 
simple facts of security and co existence in the Cold War. 
The sooner we learn that there is no magic key, no simple 
solution, to this complex problem, the sooner we will be 


_ prepared to pay the price of genuine political understand- 


ing which is the indispensable handmaiden in the making 
of morally sound political judgments. 


Factors to Keep in Mind 

1. The level of armament is always a symptom of the 
level of international hostility, although it must be said 
that certain developments in the arms picture can increase 
fear and anxiety. Minimal political settlements are a pre- 
requisite to even modest arms agreements, rather than the 
other way around. 

2. The multitude of conflicting vital interests between 
the Soviet Union and the United States have prevented 
any arms agreement since 1945. Recognizing this and the 
fact that disparities in the present precarious balance of 
power make negotiation even more difficult, we must 
nevertheless keep the channels of diplomacy open and be 
willing to negotiate in good faith. 

3. No nation can ever negotiate from weakness. Sen- 
ator Hubert H. Humphery, chairman of the Senate Dis- 
armament Subcommittee, said that our Government vio- 
lated this principle during the recent London talks by 
placing a “ceiling on defense spending” and reducing “the 
size of armed forces.” | 

4. Russia’s known advances in the guided missile field 
should stimulate a greater effort by the United States in 
this area without sacrificing on the altar of false economy 
the principles and fact of a balanced military arsenal 
capable of dealing with everything from a “brush fire” 
to a nuclear war. If we put all our defense eggs in the nu- 
clear basket in order to get “a bigger bang for a buck” 
we run the double risk of failing to deter small probing 
actions by the Soviet Union, and, when meeting them, 
failing to have the necessary flexibility to limit the con- 
flict. Unless we have an adequate number of ground for- 
ces and small “conventional” weapons we may be forced 
to respond to a “brush fire’ with “massive retaliation” 
and thus precipitate the nuclear holocaust which everyone 
fears and no one wants. 


continued on page 20 
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Texas Presbyterian 


students speak out 


“Finally some one person on the spot has to do some one thing 


right there if anything real is ever actually to happen. ... 


PRESBYTERIAN STUDENTS at Texas Tech in Lub- 
bock have taken the lead on their campus in pressing for 
integration. Copies of a resolution favoring racial in- 
tegration at the college were sent to 500 Presbyterian 
students, 430 members of the faculty and administration, 
the Texas legislature, local clergy of all faiths, and all 
West Texas Presbyterian ministers. The response by stu- 
dents and faculty has been encouraging. Local radio and 
TV stations gave the statement excellent coverage—as 
did the campus newspaper. According to latest reports, 
four teachers have volunteered to raise $1,000 to take 
the case for integration to court. 

After reminding students and faculty that the major 
church bodies in the United States and Texas have agreed 
that enforced discrimination is contrary to Christian 
theology and ethics, and that the U.S. Constitution and 
the Courts have supported desegration moves in the 
state, the Westminster statement concluded: 

“Therefore, we have resolved that the Westminster 
Fellowship at Texas Technological College stands ready 
to admit all students into full and unqualified member- 
ship, and that we will work for a racially integrated uni- 
versity community which can better glorify the God of 
Justice and Mercy, the Father of us all, and can best 
serve the purpose of this College to ‘elevate the ideals, 
enrich the lives, and increase the capacity of the boys 
and girls of this State in order that they might attain their 
highest usefulness and greatest happiness.’ 

“Desiring that God’s will be done, the law of the land 
enforced, and the unpleasantries of a court fight avoided, 


The Christian Century 


we hereby request the Administration of Texas Techno- 
logical College to appoint an Administration-Faculty- 
Student Committee to study the problem and to make 
recommendations in the near future urging the Board of 
Directors of this College to exercise, in the light of the 
precedent established by other colleges in this State and 
the ruling of the Governor, the privilege of local option 
to extend their present policy of admitting American and 
foreign nonwhite students to include all citizens of the 
United States of America for full and unqualified admis- 
sion to the College without regard to race or color. 

“May the God of Justice have Mercy on all of us, giv- 
ing His Strength and Love that men may be reconciled to 
each other. Amen.” 


In an editorial, “Southerners Strive to Set House in 
Order,” in its June 5th issue The Christian Century com- 
mented: “After legislative and judicial bodies have done 
their best; after the lawyers, organizers, preachers, edi- 
tors have had their say; after generalities and principles 
and ideals have been pronounced from afar—tfinally some 
one person on the spot has to do some one thing right 
there if anything real is ever actually to happen. As the 
smoke begins to clear in the South it becomes plain that 
many such individual persons are doing those all-im- 
portant individual acts, with vigor and with wisdom. 
Particularly impressive is the action of students in the 
Westminster Fellowship (representing both northern and 
southern Presbyterian churches) at Texas Technological 


Introducing June Chatfield 


The Editors of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN take great pleasure in introducing our new managing edi- 
tor, Miss June Chatfield. A. graduate of Northwestern University, majoring in journalism, she 
served as a night editor on her college newspaper, and comes to us after 10 years on the staff of 
THE READER’S DiGEsT. June brings a wide variety of skills and interests to the managing editor- 
ship. She has special responsibility for the publishing and circulation aspects of THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. We welcome her to this important assignment. 
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This is a time when momentous issues are before 
the world. Yet it is difficult to find ways to get 
these issues “out in the open” where they can be 
examined. Still more difficult is it to find the 
relevance of the Christian faith to social action 
decisions. 

This is a description of a weekly forum pro- 
gram which a mid-Western college YMCA and 
YWCA developed, along with a statement of 
guiding principles which they gradually worked 
out in developing this program. 


Six students, the Y advisor and a well informed mem- 
ber of the faculty met weekly to determine the questions 
with which the forum should deal. Programs were pian- 
ned a month in advance so that the best available speak- 
ers on the question could be secured and to allow time 
for adequate publicity. 


Selecting the issue and speakers 


Determining the question was not easy. Every member 
of the committee read widely and talked with fellow 
students for ideas. The committee would select from 
among many possibilities and then take considerable 
time in sharpening the particular issue so it was defined 
as precisely as possible. 

Forum speakers were selected largely from the faculty 
and from the community, rather than relying on visiting 
speakers. This was an excellent way for the college com- 
munity to get better acquainted with its own members. 
The speakers were carefully informed of all the details 
of the whole forum idea, time schedule, and topic both 
by letter and by personal contact. This was important 
because many faculty members are not used to the give- 
and-take of a forum. 

Usually two perspectives on an issue were presented. 
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a social issues 


Sometimes equal time was given to each. Sometimes a 
main presentation was given with a briefer rebuttal. Oc- 
casionally a panel dealt with the issue. But also there 
were times when one person presented the issue as fairly 
as he could and the group would be relied upon to pre- 
sent other points of view or challenges. 


Techniques of publicity and method 


Considerable care was given to the publicity. Well- 
made permanent posters were placed at strategic spots 
on campus. Immediately after a forum, poster inserts 
were changed so that the next week’s question and speak- 
ers were announced. 

The forum time schedule was carefully planned. In 
this particular situation, no more than an hour could be 
given to the forum. Each meeting started precisely on 
time. Twenty-five minutes were alloted to the forum 
principals. Twenty-five to thirty minutes then remained 
for participation by the whole group, depending upon 
the length of time for introductions and the announce- 
ment of the next meeting. The chairman would close the 
meeting exactly at the end of the hour. The dependability 
of this schedule was important to this time-conscious 
campus. 


Relation to the wider Association program 


The forums played an important part in the larger life 
of the Association. Frequently forum issues led to the 
development of small study groups, some lasting several 
weeks and others longer. Often an issue led to some pro- 
posal for action and this could be pursued. 

Also, other groups and committees in this Y increas- 
ingly made requests of the Forum Committee whenever 
a special issue came up which they wanted the whole 
campus to know about. This was a good way to get at- 
tention for new program ideas. Not infrequently an issue 
would be the focus of several forum meetings as it led 
progressively deeper. : 


forum program 


This program was one of the ways in which the various 
activities in the Association were united. Study groups, 
Christian faith discussions, Bible study and various forms 
of action grew out of this program. 

_ The main point here is not that a forum program on 
social issues is the way to achieve a sense of unity among 
the various aspects of life in a Christian Association. The 
point is that any creative, free-wheeling, vital group begins 
to raise issues which lead in many directions. And the 
Association took full advantage of the vitality of this 


program, thereby overcoming rigid little program com- 


partments and isolated committees. 

Over the course of two years, the forum averaged 50 
persons in attendance. Probably 60 different speakers 
(mostly from the college faculty) were invited as leaders. 
The result was that many departmental specialties were 
applied to common concerns and interests. This is one 
way in which a college can begin to feel itself as a “com- 
munity of searchers after the truth.” In other words, 
compartments were broken down in the university as 
well as in the Christian Association. 


facing social issues 


With what guides should a Christian Association ap- 
proach the problems and issues before one’s college, the 
nation, and the world? 


1. Intellectual passion 


A desire to know the nature of and facts about par- 


ticular problems of the college, national and international - 


community. A concern to search out the real issues under- 
lying the problem. An openness to new insights which 
may run counter to or enrich the concepts with which 
we started. 


2. Intellectual thoroughness 
Determination to find the facts as seen from various 


by EDWARD L. NESTINGEN 
Associate in Program, 
National Student YMCA 


perspectives on the issue. This involves the recognition 
that some facts can be objectively verified and agreed 
upon. Other “facts” are indicative of particular ap- 
proaches and presuppositions which in turn must be 
sought out and identified. 


3. Disciplined accuracy 


A constant endeavor to identify facts and to be as ac- 
curate as possible in stating these facts. Many find it a 
sometimes painful but rewarding experience to begin to 
watch one’s own statements and to separate the facts we 
know from the opinions one has. Opinions are valuable 
and important but they should be recognized as such and 
not be labeled “fact.” It is often amazing to see the emo- 
tional content of a discussion group change when this 
elementary distinction is observed. 


4. Commitment 


Recognition that the real issues of life are not solved 
only intellectually but by the whole person, who is not 
an intellect alone but a being with feelings, commitments, 
and a sense of responsibility. The full array of facts and 
data are rarely completely marshalled or even available. 
Yet life goes on and decisions of momentous conse- 
quence are daily being made by groups and governments. 
Any real facing of social issues involves decision and 
commitment of oneself, even though the decision may 
have to be modified by facts and evidences which are 
later discovered. 

In real life, decisions are a way to new facts and to 
deeper understandings. (If any man’s will is to do 
[God’s] will, he shall know. From John 7:17. Cf. Mt. 
7:21-25; 21:28-30.) 

5. Action 
Commitment and decision are not real unless action 


is a part of it. There are many forms of action. On 
social issues one usually thinks first of voting, writing 


continued on page 20 
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At reception for Dr. and Mrs. Carlos 
Romulo of the U.N. Prof. Alexander 
Heard (left), Political Science Dept-.; 
Mrs. Romulo, Dr. Romulo and Man- 
ning Muntzing, Symposium Chairman. 


Carolina 


on 


public affairs 


STANLEY S. SHAW, Ii, 
Chairman 

| CLAUDE C. SHOTTS, 

Executive Secretary, 

YMCA. 
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Pictures courtesy of University of North Carolina Photo-Lab 


THE CAROLINA SYMPOSIUM FOR 1956 was held 
at the University of North Carolina for the purpose of 
bringing together some of the country’s outstanding lead- 
ers to discuss the most pressing problems of our times. It 
was a week long program dealing in three general areas 
—the South, the Nation, and the World. Such problems 
as a Progress Report on Desegregation, the Peacetime 
Use of Atomic Energy, and the Challenge of the United 
Nations were clarified through platform speakers, after 
supper discussions in fraternities and dormitories, and 
afternoon seminars and classroom meetings. 

Among the guests were: Ralph Lapp, noted atomic 
physicist; Dr. Ralph Bunche, United Nations mediator; 


-and General Carlos P. Romulo, Ambassador from the 


Philippines who gave formal lectures in the evenings. 
For six successive evenings there was a capacity audi- 
ence in Memorial Hall. State-wide coverage by radio, 
television, and other mass media gave people throughout © 
the area and the state an opportunity to benefit from 
the extensive program. At the conclusion of each speech, 


Faculty-student luncheon with visiting faculty members from North 
Carolina College on Southern industrialization, the South and the 
Supreme Court decision. 
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At banquet for Dr. Ralph Bunche of 
the U.N. and James Reston of the New 
York Times. Manning Muntzing (left), 
James Reston, Dean N. N. Luxan, School 
of Journalism, Prof. Frederic Cleve- 
land, Faculty Advisor of Symposium, 
Dr. Bunche. 


time was allotted so that questions could be asked from 
the floor. 

Our Chancellor in introducing the first speaker and 
our Governor in introducing the last, said in substance, 
“It is the role of the University to seek truth where it 
may be found, to discuss all issues without fear and to 
search for answers to our challenging social problems. In 
this it must give leadership and direction to the entire 
state, and it will be a sad day for the state of North 
Carolina and the University when it fails to provide this 
leadership. The Symposium on Public Affairs is an es- 
sential part of this aspect of University life.” 

The Symposium was initiated in the spring of 1955 
by a group of young faculty men and students. They were 
stimulated to act by several factors. The legislature had 
just failed to re-elect to the board of trustees some twelve 
of its most able and liberal members. The post war pe- 
riod had found students hesitant to discuss social issues 
and to participate in social action. Faculty men were 
not speaking their convictions and the University com- 


munity was losing the “open forum” that had character- 
ized it during the *30’s when the “Institute of Human Re- 
lations” and other forum programs kept it alive to social 
and world problems. 

One of the most valuable contributions of this program 
was the unity and spirit that it fostered among all ele- 
ments of the college community. In addition to the ob- 
vious benefits of such an intellectual feast, it brought 
about a feeling of sharing and campus unity that is 
paying benefits even now. Each phase of the program 
was handled by a committee composed of representatives 
from the faculty, administration and the student body. 
Finances, programming, entertainment, mass media cov- 
erage and displays were all the joint work of these groups. 
From the honorary chairmanship of the Chancellor of 
the University of North Carolina down through the work- 


_ ing faculty and student chairmen to the last usher at the 


last program it was felt that this was a work of the whole. 
We all shared in bringing something to our campus that 
benefited everyone. 


Miss Sue Fink,. Committee Chairman on Southern integration and in- 
dustrialism; Stanley Ruttenberg, A.F.L.-C.1.0.; Philip Hammer, research 
director, Atlanta; Prof. Frederic Cleveland, Prof. £. William Noland, 
Dept. of Sociology, and Manning Muntzing. 


Dr. Frank P. Graham of the U.N. and former President of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina addressing a faculty-student luncheon on 
the United Nations. 
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by ROBERT H. K. WALTER, staff member of Stiles Hall, 
University of California YMCA, on a special assignment 
in civil rights financed by the Fund for the Republic. 


Conversations Cal 


5 


4 


hit upon the idea of applying the “Conversations” tech- 
nique (familiar during Religious Emphasis Week ) to the 
subject of Academic Freedom, with members of the 


In 1955—the second year during which the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California had joined a num- 


| 
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In effect, the Y’s were saying: If the students won't 
come to the programs, let’s take the programs to the 
students—in fact, let’s put the students right into the 
middle of the programs. 

The Associated Students organization welcomed the 
offer of assistance from the Y’s. Chancellor Clark Kerr 
expressed his approval of any program which would tend 
“increase students’ awareness of both the privileges 


pation? 

The answer seems to be the employment of a tech- 
nique at least as old as Socrates—conversation. 

In previous years, the conception of a program on 
Academic Freedom was limited to scheduling a lecture, 
debate, or panel discussion in some classroom or on- 
campus auditorium, and then sitting back to wait for the 
students to come and listen. It was a long wait. to 


7 ber of other campuses across the country in observing 

“Academic-Freedom Week”—the only official program University faculty as the guests. 

a was attended by about 30 students. With the cooperation of the University YWCA, Miller 
‘a In 1956, the attendance at the first of two official pro- and Franck approached the Associated Students Execu- 
Ss grams was described by the campus newSpaper as “‘piti- tive Committee and offered the assistance of the Y’s in 
4 fully sparse,” and there is no reason to suppose that the — organizing informal discussions of Academic Freedom 
= second program fared better. involving both professors and students and taking place 
4 This year, more than 1100 students participated in in the student living groups—i.e., fraternities, sororities, 
: Academic Freedom Week programs on this campus. university residence halls, cooperative dormitories, 
4g What accounts for this remarkable upsurge of partici- | boarding houses, and so forth. 


The record was so discouraging that, this year, the 
National Students’ Association representative and the 
sponsoring Associated Students organization had planned 
nothing more than the issuance of a mimeographed bib- 
liography of readings about Academic Freedom. 

But something happened which was to lead to a new 
and vastly more fruitful approach. 

Mike Miller and Peter Franck, then student President 
and Vice-President of Stiles Hall (University YMCA) 
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and responsibilities which attend their status as members 
of a free university community.” 

Letters describing the idea and inviting participation 
were sent to all recognized student living groups and to 
a list of professors who were believed to have above- 
average interest in faculty-student relationships. Supple- 
mentary talks about the program to groups like Men’s 
Residence Association and Panhellenic Council were of 
great importance; and most important of all in lining up 


4 
| 


both living groups and professors were personal contact 
and carefully organized follow-through procedures. 

_ All descriptions of the proposed “Conversations in 
Academic Freedom” emphasized that there were no as- 
signed topics or directions that the discussions were re- 
quired to follow. However, the letters inviting participa- 
tion did list about 20 questions concerning Academic 
Freedom which were thought likely to be interesting or 
provocative. Some of these were: 


What is academic freedom? 

' How is it related to general freedom of speech? 

Am I, as a student, free to seek knowledge from all 
sources which might contribute to my education? 

Am I, as a professor, free to conduct research and to 
teach as my own responsible judgment leads me? 

Are there necessary limits on the freedom to teach and 
to learn? 

Do faculty members utilize all the freedom available to 
them? 

Is academic freedom most imperiled by student 
apathy? 

Are there external pressures threatening academic 
freedom? 

If so, what are they? Should they be resisted? How? 
By whom? 

Are students prone to social or political conformity? 

Are professors prone to political or intellectual con- 
formity? 

If so, in what directions—liberal, conservative, or 
what? 

Are loyalty-security investigations in which professors 
are questioned about former students a threat to academic 
freedom? 

Do present requirements of military service—on and 
off the campus—have any effect on academic freedom? 

What, if anything, have been the results on academic 
freedom of loyalty oaths for University employees? 


The response was gratifying. Despite a comparatively 
short time to organize “Conversations in Academic Free- 
dom,” 40 living groups participated—and, of course, 40 
professors. 

Subsequent evaluation of the program made by stu- 
dent representatives and participating professors re- 
vealed that between 1100 and 1200 students were in- 
volved in the Conversations, in groups averaging between 
28 and 30. Between one-fourth and one-third of the stu- 
dents present at the Conversations participated “actively”; 


and it was the consensus that either “some” or “most” 
of the students present “learned something or became 
more concerned than previously about academic free- 
dom.” 

Perhaps most important of all, from these sources of 
information, the chief reason for the warm response to 
the program began to become clear. In an enormous 
educational institution like this one (17,000 students, 
and going up, it is not only possible but common for a 
student to go through the full four years without ever 
having exchanged a conversational word with a professor 
—without ever having seen him, except on a lecture plat- 
form before a large class. The students yearn for a more 
informal, human, and fruitful contact. So—for that mat- 
ter—do most of the professors. The “Conversations” pro- 
gram seems to be the simplest method for reaching this 
problem on a fairly large scale. 

In fact, the results of “Conversations in Academic Free- 
dom” were so encouraging that plans are now being 
made for four or five Conversations in student living 
groups, during the Academic Year 1957-58. The Con- 
versations in Religion and in Academic Freedom will 
probably be repeated; and other possible topics include 
Campus Affairs, American Liberties (coinciding with 
Bill of Rights Day), and The Atomic Age. 

Beyond the specific topics discussed in the several 
Conversations, the method itself has shown its usefulness 
in bringing students and professors together on a new 
level of personal, human contact; and it has demon- 
strably encouraged more students to explore their indi- 
vidual human worth, by thinking and speaking out 
earnestly about serious topics, the discussion of which 
has too frequently been considered “bad form” in the 
rather determinedly trivial atmosphere of many student 
living groups. 

If an annual series of Conversations can become 
deeply imbedded in the traditions of this campus, the Y 
members who have been and are working to develop it 
will feel that they have made a very great contribution 
to the enrichment of student experience. 

To inquire freely and to speak freely are indispensable 
to the maintenance of an America in which we may en- 
joy true freedom of religious conscience and in which in 
the words of the Stiles Hall Statement of Purpose, we 


may, “envisage and . . . build, utilizing methods compati-. 


ble with the teachings of Jesus, a social order in which 
justice and magnanimity prevail and in which all men 
possess adequate opportunity to live the good life.” 
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a social issues forum 
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to congressmen or of educational campaigns and demon- 
strations. These are important but so are other ways of 
acting. A very important form of action is committing 
oneself to a course of serious study (whether in the cur- 
riculum or a Christian Association study group) because 
‘one is truly concerned and is impelled to gain a more 
thorough understanding. This is one way to take the 
vocation of student-ship seriously. Another form of 
action, often difficult and exceedingly rare, is seeking 
ways to talk about particular issues in normal conversa- 
tion and contacts with friends and family—or even on a 
‘date. 


6. Becoming religiously self aware 


In all the above aspects of facing social issues, one’s 
basic religious beliefs are involved. Sometimes we are 
aware Of what our actions show our religious convictions 
to be and sometimes we are not. 


The great truths of the Bible were hammered out on 
the anvil of intense participation by the Israelites in the 
world but with constant examination on their part of 
their personal and national actions in the light of God’s 
purpose in history. The Bible is a record of this constant 
encounter which went on over a period of centuries. 

This also we must do. We must live and act in our 
world. But we can know in advance that our actions are 
going to be imperfect, yet demanded of us by God. Karl 
Barth once said that a Christian must live with the news- 
paper in one hand and the Bible in the other. This is 
another way of pointing to the constant encounter all of 
us should seek. 

In the midst of working on some particular social 
action objective, or after a heated discussion on some 


national issue, take the time to reflect with four or five 
others on such questions as: 


What do my conclusions on this particular issue in- 
dicate is my chief reliance? National power? The 
superior culture of the Western world? The greater 
sensitivity of white persons? My capacity for humane 
perception and justice in contrast to the N.A.M.? Or 
the Teamsters’ officials? Or the college administration? 

What was the issue between Isaiah and King Ahaz? 
(Isaiah 7:18-25; 8:5-10 tells part of this story. ) 


In seeking to have an effective voice in politics and 
state department policy, one steps into the role of the 
administrator—the official—even though vicariously. 
One makes recommendations and thereby assumes re- 
sponsibility for the outcome of the action. The result is 
that one is thereby subject to some of the same criticisms 
the prophets leveled against the kings of Judah and 
Israel. One discovers that no action is a perfect channel 
of God’s love and justice. — 

These are only a few of the challenges which can lead 
to religious self awareness if one takes seriously the con- 
stant dialogue between life-in-the-world and the Biblical 
understandings. Great riches await him who delves into 
Reinhold Niebuhr (An Interpretation of Christian 
Ethics [Harper], Children of Light and Children of 
Darkness [Scribner], Discerning the Signs of the Times 
[Scribner] while engaged in concrete endeavors to be a 
responsible member of society. Also read William Muehl, 
Politics for Christians [Association Press]). : 

Finally, learn what it means to turn directly to the 
Bible. All of the above mentioned books give valuable 
guides to the meaning of the community which knew 
the power of God’s love in their midst. For example, 
after reading the afore mentioned article by Paul Leh- 
mann, turn to the book of Ephesians and see what you 
find in it. A good commentary will help you along. 


arms, security and the cold war 


Suggested Action: To refrain from unwise action is to 
act wisely. The most positive contribution most Ameri- 
cans can make is to gain greater political understanding 
rather than to engage in more action. Pressure groups 
which urge “action” based on a partial and oversimpli- 
fied understanding of the arms-security problem proba- 
bly help to make it even more complicated by placing ir- 
rational and irresponsible demands upon our officials. 
They also serve who stand and wait, especially if they do 
some good reading in the meantime. In addition to reading 
responsible columnists like James Reston and Walter 
Lippmann, and articles which appear in journals like The 
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Reporter, Harpers and The Atlantic Monthly, three other 
titles might be mentioned: 


Control and Reduction of Armaments, Report of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament, September, 
1957, free from your Congressman or Senator. 

Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, Henry A. Kis- 
singer, published for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions by Harper and Bros., 1957. s 

“Limited Wars or Massive Retaliation?” by Paul H. 
Nitze, The Reporter, Sept. 5, 1957, pp. 40-42, a 
critique of the Kissinger book. 


John A. Redhead. How 
believing Christians can 
find strength for daily liv- 
ing through a vital rela- 
tionship with God. $2 


YOUTH PROGRAMS © 
FOR CHRISTIAN 


GROWTH 


Ruth Schroeder. 32 com- 
plete worship programs 
for youth, on basic Chris- 


Christian discipleship. $3 


GROUP SOCIALS 
FOR EVERY MONTH 


Jane Kirk. 70 complete 
socials, arranged by 
months; a section on 
large-scale entertain- 
ments; helps on_ food 
$2.95 


A TEEN-AGER’S 
GUIDE TO 
PERSONAL 
SUCCESS 


Erma Paul Ferrari. 
Friendly, helpful advice, 
from the Christian view- 
point, on the teen-ager’s 
personal affairs. $2 
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Progress Against Prejudice by Rob- 


ert Root. Friendship Press, 


New York, 1957. 165 pp. $2.50, 
Cloth; $1.25, Paper. 


THIS IS a FAST-MOVING, hopeful 
report on “progress against prejudice.” 
It is recommended to those who are 
planning to do something about segre- 
gation—Northern brand as well as 
Southern—for it gives many case his- 
tories of how integration has been ac- 
complished in the schools, in employ- 
ment, in housing, in the churches. 

Integration in the schools has come 
pleasantly in a number of cities, partic- 
ularly in those that have had other com- 
munity experiences in interracial coop- 
eration. There is improvement in mov- 
ing Negroes into “higher level, tradi- 
tionally white jobs.” In a number of 
cities Negroes are being accepted in 
previously all-white areas. All of this 
doesn’t come about without work, of 
course, and of particular interest is the 
more detailed chapter on the experience 
of Syracuse in trying to do something 
about its Lower East Side slum both in 
the areas of housing and _ interracial 
churches. 

The Christian Church remains one of 
America’s most segregated institutions, 
while integration makes broad advances 
in other areas. This is a current chal- 
lenge to the church. The author gives 
the histories of some churches which 
have become interracial and which have 
found as a result of their experience “a 
new solidarity, sense of mission, and 
optimism.” 

To those who raise the familiar 
“practical” objections about desegrega- 
tion and the familiar fears of racial 
mixing the author answers, “We are not 
called upon, as Christians, to plot how 
good actions will result, any more than 
a doctor must consider whether a pa- 
tient will live a sinless life before heal- 
ing him. We are not required to second- 
guess: God. Leave it to others to be 
cunning and prudent. We are to be as 
little children, to take ‘no thought for 
the morrow.’ We must have faith that 


book reviews 


obedience to God’s will leads, not to 
evil, but to good. We are commanded 
to love our neighbor, and what will 
come of our acting in love toward our 
neighbor must be left to God.” 


JUNE CHATFIELD 


THE SENSE OF ALIENATION 


These comments on an important 
book were written by a student 
from abroad at the University of 
Minnesota. We reprint the review 
from The Asian Student (Dec. 4, 
1956) because it is an excellent in- 
troduction to the book and also 
because of the reviewer's own un- 
derstanding of the meaning of 
“alienation” in 20th century cul- 
ture. 


The Outsider, by Colin Wilson. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
1956. 218 pp. $4. 


COLIN WILSON’S The Outsider has 
won rounds of applause in England 
and America. There are reasons for 
the widespread acclaim. He is very 
young to have written a book so unique 


as this critique of the nature and sick- 


ness of mankind; and further, the vast 
knowledge required to put this book 
together is seasoned with contradictions 
that inspire controversy. 

I should like to call this book “A re- 
view of world literature and science.” 
Mr. Wilson reviews the different writers, 
poets, dramatists, sometimes compar- 
ing them one with another. He covers 
not only British writers, but French, 
German, Russian, et al. But he does 
not go back in time to Aristotle, 
Socrates, Plato, and others. This shows 
that he tries to discover the sickness 
of mankind in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury through the writers who have most 
influenced and reflected modern thought. 
No doubt his work has impressed the 
reader, but it also has shown that Colin 
Wilson is himself confused and cannot 
suggest a real method to get rid of the 
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All four books ready Oct. 7. 
ABINGDON PRESS | 


Can Christians take 
the tragic view in 
life, art and faith? 


THE TRAGIC VISION 


and the 

CHRISTIAN FAITH 
edited by 

NATHAN A. SCOTT, Jr. 


discusses penetratingly the art and 
thought of 


SHAKESPEARE GOETHE 
KIERKEGAARD DOSTOIEVSKY 
HAWTHORNE MELVILLE 
FREUD FAULKNER 


_KAFKA and other tragedians 
in studies by 


CAILLIET KRONER 
CHERBONNIER OUTLER 
SCOTT-CRAIG STEWART 


WAGGONNER and others 


384 pages, $4.50 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


291 Broadway, New York 7 


. 


NES's 
NEW BOOK 
CHRISTIAN” & 
MATURITY 


True maturity — the 
only means by which we 
can obtain real peace of 
mind—is Dr. Jones's 
| concern in his new & 

| book. 

In Christ, he finds the 

| perfect example of the @ 
mature man. 364 page- 
length devotions in 


Christian Maturity— 
| each with a_ scripture 

| reading, meditation, & 
fit prayer, and affirmation & 
—lead the reader to- & 


| ward the maturity & 
which can be measured 
| only by the stature of 
| }| | Christ. Suitable for daily 

use or unit study. 
. Pocket size. $1.50 
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sickness that, according to him, has 
been born and psychically brought up 
by the writers whom he mentions: 
Nietzsche, Eliot, Barbusse, Wells, Nijin- 
sky, Sartre, Camus, Tolstoy, Rilke, 
Yeats, Blake, Dostoevski, Hemingway, 
Shaw, Ramakrishna, Hulme, Van Gogh 
and numerous others. 

Colin Wilson has tried to support the 
thesis that the outsider and his problem 
are the central themes of the most 
significant modern literature. He thinks 
that the sense of alienation is the most 
important phenomenon of our times. 
The insider thinks that the outsider 
is the outsider merely because he is 
neurotic, and therefore frustrated. But 
to the outsider, the truth is the other 
way round. He is neurotic because he 
is frustrated and frustrated because he 
wants to be inside of something worthy, 
but since he cannot find it, he prefers 
alienation to belonging to something 
unworthy of his stature. 

The problem Mr. Wilson raises could 
only be solved if the outsider suddenly 
became a religious prophet and vision- 
ary. Mr. Wilson thinks that as the out- 
sider’s insight becomes deeper he will 
no longer see men as millions of indi- 
viduals, but instead, see humanity com- 
ing nearer and embraced in one soul. 

Mr. Wilson maintains that all hu- 
man beings would be saints and mystics 
if they could, but they fail for want of 
will. According to him, saints, vision- 
aries, and mystics do not write tragedies. 
They have a belief in human dignity 
which is not compatible with the tragic 
sense of life that is at the heart of all 
present-day serious fiction. 

This tragic sense of life is the reason 
that Mr. Wilson expresses dissatisfac- 
tion with the writers he examines. “The 
writer” he says patronizingly “. . . has 
an instinct that makes him select the 
material that will make the best show 
on paper and when that has. . . been 
carried to a limit from which he finds 
it difficult to go forward, he selects a 
new approach. . . . Unless a writer has 
unusual sincerity and unusual persis- 
tence, this is almost certain to happen 
to him.” 

But in Mr. Wilson’s thought, the 
writer who goes “forward” goes for- 
ward into silence. His “outsider” is a 


confused, wildly variable, contradic- 
tory character reflecting the author’s 
own image. If Mr. Wilson thinks that 
the outsider leads an independent exist- 
ence, this will have to be established by 
a method other than the one used here. 

According to Donald Malcolm, Mr. 
Wilson has misquoted the best known 
lines from Lear and has frequently dis- 
torted the works of the writers he has 
examined. Even then, nobody can deny 
that Mr. Wilson’s Outsider is likely to 
have a tremendous impact on writers 
of the present and future generations. 
Despite its defects, confusion, and con- 
tradictions, this book may evoke a new 
trend in writing. 

Albert Einstein’s theory of relativity, 
developed by him when he was 26, 
changed the thinking of the scientific 
world. Mr. Wilson’s Outsider, written 
at the same age, may bring a new 
method and style in literary criticism. 


ASAD HUSAIN 
University of Minnesota 
. St. Paul, Minnesota 


Jesus and His People by Paul S. 
Minear. (A World Christian 
Book), Association Press, New 
York, 1956. 93 pp. $1.50. 


THIS IS A STUDY of the New Testa- 
ment understanding of the church, even 
though the word “church” is not found 
in the title and is seldom mentioned in 
the text. The book explores the various 
words and metaphors which the New 


. Testament uses to describe the group of 


people who follow Jesus Christ. They 
are “God’s People’; they are “Called 
by My Name”; they live a new kind of 
life; they constitute a family which is 
above earthly families; they are “God's 
Temple”; they are as one flock under 
one shepherd; they can be likened to 
“Elect Exiles of the Dispersion”; and 
they exist in “The One New Man” 
Jesus Christ. But this listing of themes 
fails to convey the rich meaning Dr. 
Minear finds in them. This is an excel- 
lent book for private study and will be 
an equally profitable study guide for 
discussion groups interested in the na- 
ture of the church. 
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Freedom in Contemporary Society 
by Samuel Eliot Morison. Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston, 
1956. 156 pp. $3.50. 


A REFRESHING and delightful, as 
well as a sober and profound, discus- 
sion of political, economic, and aca- 
demic freedom, this book comments 
both upon the Canadian and the Amer- 
ican scene. Adequately provided with 
historical background, thoroughly in- 
formed by a wise understanding of con- 
temporary events, and concretely illus- 
trated with names, dates and: move- 
ments, the book comes as a refreshing 
“antidote to the lip service to freedom 
which howls at us from every side with- 
out adequately discussing the anatomy 
of freedom. The chapter on economic 
freedom is a particularly worthwhile 
statement of the case for governmentally 
modified capitalism of the type which 
has emerged since the great depression. 
The chapter on academic freedom con- 
tains some telling, though bitter, com- 
ments upon education in general—or 
what passes for education in some “de- 
gree-mills.” 


Christianity and Economic Problems 
by D. L. Munby. St. Martin’s 
Press, 1956. 286 pp. $5. 


THIS FULL AND SCHOLARLY dis- 
cussion is divided into three parts. The 
first deals with general principles and 
discusses both the nature of Christian 
ethics and the _ philosophical issues 
raised by economics. This seems to me 
the strongest and least controvertible 
section of the work. The second part 
deals with particular problems and re- 
lates Christian values to the current is- 
sues and choices that confront us in 
areas of specific economic practice, in- 
cluding both domestic and international 
areas. The third section contains the 
conclusions of the authors regarding 
some of the major issues raised, includ- 
ing the question as to whether or not 
capitalism is at the end of an era. The 
author is versed in both theological and 
economic disciplines and relates his dis- 
cussion to the writings current in each 
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Westminster 


Two more 
important volumes 
in the distinguished 
new series designed to 
make clear for the layman 
the modern meaning of 
the Christian message 


The Daily 
Study Bible 


Edited by William Barclay 
THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 


THE LETTERS TO 
THE CORINTHIANS 


These two volumes—and all of 
the other books in this series 
(which, when complete, will 
cover the entire New Testament) 
present a fresh translation of the 
Bible text and a clear explana- 
tion of every passage. Divided 
into short units to be read and 
digested within a few minutes, 
each book is an ideal guide for 
individual or group use — com- 
bining Bible study and devotions. 


Each volume, $2.50 


Already published: 


The Acts of the Apostles 
The Gospel of Mark 


the intercollegian, 291 Broadway, NYC 7 


10.57 


© one address), $1 each; individually addressed, $1.25 each. 


Two 
significant additions 
to the popular $1 books that 
explain the fundamentals of 
Christian faith and practice 


The Layman’'s 
Theological 
Library 


Robert McAfee Brown, Editor 


MAKING ETHICAL DECISIONS 
By Howard Clark Kee 

The author shows the reader 

how to make his own decisions 

as to what is right and what is 

wrong by relating Christian 

faith to everyday problems. 


A FAITH FOR THE NATIONS 
By Charles W. Forman 
Why Christianity, as the only 
faith that includes all people 
everywhere, offers the best pos- 

sible basis for world peace. 


Each volume, only $1.00 
Ready Oct. 14 


Previously published: 
Modern Rivals to Christian Faith 
The Significance of the Church 
Prayer and Personal Religion 
Life, Death, and Destiny 
The Christian Man 
Believing in God 
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